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For the Companion. 
PAT. O’ROORKE. 
silli-ho ! hilli-ho!” and with a merry, bound- 
gait, & wild, queer-looking boy came round 
corner. He was dirty, ragged and jacket- 
.gwretched wisp of a cap, from which his 
,,tangled hair stood out in all directions, cov- 
the back of his head, and large men’s shoes 
jected from his naked ankles. 
\fill-ho! Here I go!’ The boy sobered 
,awalk, and ended his rude singing on see- 
, gentleman before him. The gentleman 
ped as he came beside him. 
“Good morning, my little fellow!” he said. 
here are you going so gayly P” 
ne boy hung his head, and did not speak. 
“Where are you going ?” repeated the gentle- 
», in a Winning tone. 
“Nowhere,” the boy muttered low. 
‘Nowhere ?” 
‘No.” 
“Where do you live ?” 
The boy was silent. 
“What do you do?” 
“Carry cloes for me mother.” 
“Don't you go to school ?” 
“No. I carries cloes.” 
“Wouldn't you like to go to school ?” 
“No.” 
“School is a good place for boys.” 
“No, ’taint,” answered the boy, rousing up and 
woging his manner. 
“Yes, it is a very good place for boys.” 
“What's it good for? Ye don’t get any thing 
re, and the boys says they’s whipped.” 
“Only bad boys. They'll teach you in school 
to be a man.” 
‘Til be a man any way, if I lives, and won’t 
ity boy as lives be the same ?” 
“They'll teach you how to be a good man, per- 
psagreat one. Wouldn't you like to be a good 
5 17 


The boy nodded. 
“Wouldn’t you like to be a great man, too?” 
“Sure, I couldn’t.”” 
“Perhaps you can. You don’t know what you 
ndo till you try. Wouldn’t you like to try ?” 
The boy nodded again. 
‘I'l help you try, and we'll see what we can do.” 
“I dunno what I'll do to begin wid.” 
‘Tl show you.” 
The gentleman took out a little book. ‘We 
ull have to work hard for it, but we'll make a 
nout of you. I’m determined on it. Now 
il begin.” 
The gentleman opened the book, and pointed 
t the letters which spell ‘‘Man,” telling their 
‘Remember them, now,” he said. ‘Keep say- 
them till you know them. Here, I’ve marked 
n for you. Take the book, and to-morrow 
fag it to me, and tell me what they are.” 
“Where’ll 1 bring it ?” 
‘To that large store,” said the gentleman, 
nting to his place of business. ‘Now, good 
ming! But tell me your name before you go.” 
“Pat. O'Roorke, sir. And do ye think I'll 
€agreat man, sir?” inquired Pat., with in- 


“Idon’t know. We'll try. You can make a 
ble, excellent man, that is sure.” 
“Jist by learning them things ?” 
“learn them first, and then will come some- 
ng else; but be sure and keep it before you 
“you are making yourself, and determine to 
¢ yourself something valuable.” 
Pat. went home singing his ‘‘M-a-n,” instead 
“tilli-ho !” and bounding along more merrily 
lever. He was a stout-hearted, hopeful little 
ow, and a new and wide prospect had been 
ted before him. He was not going to be a 

ver, or hod-carrier, or street-paver, like 
men he knew; he was going to be something 
er and better; what he had not settled. 
‘M-a-n,” he repeated, as he bounded into the 

ned room where his mother stood at the 


“What gibberish is that, noo?” asked the 


N's hard-working woman. 


showed his book, and told of his interview 


“We're going to try; and I’m sure we're them 
that'll do it,” he said. ‘‘M-a-n,” ‘‘m-a-n,” he | 
kept repeating, hunting out the letters all through | 
his little book. ‘*‘Man,’ that’s what I’m going | 
to be,” he whispered to his heart every time he! 
repeated them. 

That’s what he was going to be. The thing 
was sure. The first step was taken, and Pat. was 
a boy of steady purpose. The next morning he 
was early on his way to the store where he was to 
go with his book. Some of the boys who knew 
him called to him to go with them. 
“<I can’t,” answered Pat. 

“Why not?” 

‘I’m on business.” 

The boys laughed. 

‘‘Business it is, is it, ye’re on? 
ness, I’m after thinkin’.” 

“No, sir; no, sir,” answered Pat., with angry 
importance, holding up his book. 

The boys sprang for it, but Pat. could run, 
spite of his overgrown shoes, and was out of their 
way and in the store in “less than notime.” The 
gentleman at whose bidding he had gone there 
met him with a cordial welcome. Pat. found his 
lesson, and read it bravely. 

‘Shall I give you another lesson?” inquired 
the gentleman. 

“If ye plaze, sir. Thank ye, sir!” answered 
Pat. 

The next lesson included the letters which 
make ‘‘good.” Pat. colored a little when he 
heard the word pronounced, for he felt that it 
covered a hint to him to be somewhat better than 
he was, but the gentleman spoke encouragingly. 
“You're going to be a man, if you live, as you 
said, Pat. and a noble man, too, I suspect; now 
suppose you try to be a gentleman. How would 
you like that ?” , 

“Sure I know I can’t be.” 

‘‘And I know you can; don’t you think I know 
best ?” 

Pat. said nothing, but was quite steadfast in his 
own opinion. 

‘‘Would you like to be a gentleman, Pat. ?” 


Cloes busi- 





PAT’S FIRST LESSON, 


| thorough in purpose and action, and both honest 
;and honorable. He appeared next day with shirt 
| buttoned both at neck and wrist; face, hands and 





‘They're lost, sure !” 

The gentleman gave Pat. a dime. 
will buy you some buttons,” he said. 

Pat. took the money and thanked him. 

This was a good test, and it proved Pat. to be 


“‘Here, this 


feet very clean, and hair shortened in an im- 
proved, though untasteful way. 

“You're looking well, Pat.,” was the compli- 
ment he received. ‘‘Who cut your hair?” 
‘‘Meself, sure; me mother was driv with the 
cloes.” 

“And did you sew on your buttons ?” 

“I did, sir, and here is the change I got, for 
the buttons were three for two cents.” 

“Keep it, Pat., and buy a comb for yourself 
with it.” 

‘I’m obleeged to yees, for me mother’s comb is 
bad broke.” 

Pat.’s next lesson spelt ‘‘true;” he learned it, 
not a letter missed. 

‘Well, Pat.,” said the gentleman to him when 
he had recited it, “you’ve done your part well, 
and I’m not going to be far behind you. I’m go- 
ing to help make a man and a gentleman of you. 
Come with me.” 

Pat followed him; and when he next appeared 
before his mother she threw down her wet 
clothes and lifted her hands in amazement at the 
nice, well-fitting suit in which he was dressed. 

‘Now, won’t I be a gintleman?” said Pat, be- 
ginning to believe he shonld be. 

The next day he was introduced into a school, 
and before night had the whole of the alphabet at 
his tongue’s end. The teacher praised him, and 
he was proud and happy, almost triumphant. 

‘‘A man and a gintleman!” he said to himself, 
and steadily kept before him his purpose to be 
both. Some of his old comrades tried to ridicule 
“the big scholar,” as they called him. There was 
praise hidden under the name. Pat. knew it and 
was going to say, 

“That's what you aint, bad cess to yees,” but he 





“Of coorse, sir. Wouldn’t any one?” 

‘‘We can make you one while we're making a 
man of you, if you like.” 

Pat. smiled. 

“Do you agree to it ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Pat. 

‘‘Well, then, when you come to-morrow, come 
with your face, and hands, and feet thoroughly 
clean, nails and all, and your shirt buttoned.” 

“The buttons is off.” 





4 the gentleman who gave it to him. 


**Can’t you sew them on?” 


remembered that he was to be a gentleman and 
kept back the retort, bowing, instead, with true 
Irish readiness, and answering, ‘‘I thank yees, gin- 
tlemen.” 

The boys laughed again, at which Pat. smiled 
and bowed lower, proceeding on his way. 

“Go it!” shouted the boys, admiring their old 
comrade in spite of themselves. 

Such purpose and self-control as Pat.’s win suc- 
cess. He became a fine scholar, and a noble and 


the events I have narrated that I first knew of 
him, and though this part of my story may seem 
improbable to those not widely acquainted with 
life, it is nevertheless true. I was hearing of the 
welfare of a young acquaintance in the military 
school at West Point from a friend returned 


thence. 


‘Who is Frank’s chum ?” I asked, among other 


questions. 


**Pat. O’Roorke,” was the answer. 

“Pat. O’'Roorke !” I repeated. 

“Yes; Pat. O’Roorke.” 

**And who is Pat. ?” 

“The son of an Irish washerwoman in B 

I smiled, for the young gentleman concerning 
whom I made inquiry was the son of one of our 
United States’ Senators, and had been bred in 
luxury and refinement. 

‘‘How comes it?” I asked. 
no choice as to room-mates ?” 

“I don’t know the rule in this matter, but 
Frank bad the privilege of selecting his chum this 
year, and he chose Pat.” 
‘*How queer!” I said, for Frank had been bred 
to be somewhat of an aristocrat. 
‘‘Frank knew Pat. in the university, and liked 
him there. He is a very intelligent and worthy 
young man, as well as Frank, and when he went 
to the military school Frank made him his com- 
rade and chose him for his chum.” 
The same Pat. who come singing ‘*Hilli-ho !” 
round the corner, ragged, and dirty, and igno- 
rant of & letter, grown to be a man of worth and 
a gentleman so soon! 
A few years later I heard it mentioned that a 
young Irishman, born in poverty and obscurity, 
had received the first honors at West Point, had 
borne away the laurels from the sons of the 
proudest and most distinguished families in the 
land. 
I asked his name. I had already guessed it. 
‘*Patrick O’Roorke.” 
“The same,” I said to myself. ‘‘Hilli-ho !” 

P. H. Puerps. 
ae eee 


” 





‘Have the cadets 


For the Companion. 
THE SCOUT AND HIS MIDNIGHT RIDE. 


The night was cloudy and lowering, when about 

one o’elock I received a message from my com- 

manding officer to report to him at once. Had 

the weather been fair, the moon would have shone 

brightly, as it was now at the full, but in spite of 
the clouds it was light enough to see indistinctly. 

I knew that our position for two days had been 

dangerous, and as I went forth from my tent I 

said to myself, ‘‘There’s sharp work to be done.” 

I examined my pistols and looked well to their 

charge, and grasped the handle of my sword with 

the feeling of one who salutes an old and trusty 

friend, that has accompanied him through many a 

peril. I saddled my horse carefully, tightened 
well his girths and rode off. The air was bitter, 
cold, and the sentries. walked briskly to and fro, 
over the frozen ground. Here and there the dy-. 
ing embers of a camp-fire sparkled in the gloom 
and gave forth a fitful light. ‘‘Hard. is. the sol- 
dier’s life,” thought I to myself, ‘‘but glorious the 
reward. Thank Heaven that we have a country 
worth fighting and suffering for.” 

‘Lieut. »” said the commander, ‘TI have 
received orders from Gen. Averill. which it will 
require courage and judgment to carry out. I 
have sent for you because I believe that you 
possess both.these qualities. Here is a message 
to be taken to Col. Wells. The country is full of 
guerillas and we are surrounded by the enemy. 
Everything depends on the safe and speedy trans- 
mission of this despatch.” I thanked Col. 
for his confidence, and the opportunity he had 
offered me for distinguishing myself. The paper 
was sewn up in the collar of my vest and I rode 
off. Giving the countersign, I soon passed the 
sentries and was alone on a road I knew little of. 
I had been directed to make my way at first to 
Red Run, twenty miles away. Should I ever 
reach that stream alive? I thought of the dear 
ones far away, and there in the darkness I attered 
a short but fervent prayer, that if I should not 
escape with life I might at least do nothing to 














gentlemanly youth. It was only a few years after 


dishonor myself or them. How solemn is the pe- 
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tition of the lonely soldier, and with how deepa 
meaning does the protection of a kind Providence 
sink into his soul! 
I rode on for an hour, and no sight or sound | 
startled me. My own progress was quiet, as, 
I had a few days before bound my horse’s feet 
with rags and list, so that they made but little | 
noise. At across road I reined in my horse for 
a moment to listen. It seemed to me that I 
heard the sound of distant hoofs on the frozen| 
soil. Yes, it was certainly so. Who could be 
riding at this time?’ Was I pursued? The 
country was open and level. It was evidently no 
place to wait for any one. I spurfed on and 
quickly left the suspicious sound far behind. In 
about fifteen minutes the face of the land became 
somewhat, more diversified, and I approached a 
deep ravine overshadowed by a few stunted trees 
and bushes. I thought to myself, ‘“This rider can- 
not know that Iam on the road. May not he be, 
like myself, a courier on a dangerous expedition ?” 
I drew up and listened. In a few moments the 
same sounds again struck my straining ear. I 
guided my horse behind the thicket, and dis- 
mounted. With the rein around my arm and 
pistol in hand I waited at the edge of the road. 

As the unknown horseman came on faster and 
faster, I started forward with a shout and stood in 
the road before him. My sudden appearance 
frightened his horse, who swerved so much as 
nearly to unseat him. To this alone he owed his 
safety, as, even by that dim light, I saw that he 
was a rebel and fired my pistol. It missed its 
mark, and the sparks flew from his horse’s hoofs 
as he sped away into the darkness. 
and press on after him was the work of but a mo- 
ment. My horse had enjoyed a short breathing 
space and rushed on like the wind. I thought 
not for a moment whither I was going, and with 
all the ardor of a soldier gallopped on in mad 
chase, regardless of the consequences. It was not 
long ere I began to gain on the fugitive. His 
horse was evidently no match for mine. As I 
neared him, I shouted to him to stop. To this 
no answer was returned but a shot from his pistol, 
which whizzed past me. He was a skilful rider, 
and managed his steed admirably. I have seldom 
seen one with a firmer seat. He was robust and 
handsome, and [ could not bear the thought of 
shooting him through the back, though my enemy. 
I rode nearer and nearer, and again called on him 
to surrender. He turned in his saddle, and tak- 
ing a firm aim with his pistol, again fired. The 
ball struck the handle of my sword, and I saw 
that I could show him no further quarter with 
safety to myself. I took deliberate aim, and he 
reeled from his saddle to the ground with an oath, 
which rang through the air like the shout ofa 
fallen angel. His horse dashed away and I saw 
my enemy in my power. , ‘ 

It cut me to the heart though, that so stalwart 
a soldier should have died from a wound in his 
back. But it was his own fault. I stood over 
him but for a moment, when I thought of my own 
peril. The moon now begun to gleam at inter- 
vals through the breaking clouds. It would give 
light to my pursuers, who would doubtless soon 
be on my track, for the enemy were but a short 
distance off at farthest, and the sight of the rider- 
less steed would at once give them aclue. Per- 
haps even now my escape was impossible, My 
moments were precious, and yet | could not leave 
without examining the body of my foe. He was 
evidently onan errand of urgent importance. He 
might have papers upon his person which would be 
of great value to my friends. I hastily searched 
his clothing, but found nothing, as 1 expected. 
A cold wind sprang up and bore a sharp sound to | 
my ear. It was the click of iron on the hard 
ground, very distant, but in that still night per- 
fectly clear. 1 must fly instantly, if I would save 
my life. 

In despair I cast one more searching glance | 
over the body. The moon shone brightly for a 
moment upon the face of the dead, more wan and 
ghastly than herown. His military cap had fallen | 
from his head and lay beside him. It struck me | 
that the top was a little ruflled and uneven. It} 














ment in one or two places. I tore off the cloth| 
hastily, and there beheld a small paper in cipher, 
the object of my search. I was but just in time. 
The sounds of ringing hoofs were fearfully near to 
me alone in that solitary waste, but 1 trusted my 
good steed and not in vain. j 
original mission was impossible, and my only re- 
source was to return to camp. I could only hope 
that my failure might-be compensated by the im- 
portance of my capture. And so it proved. I 
got safely tocamp. The message was deciphered 
after several hours’ labor by one of the general's 
aids, who had some experience in such things, anc 
was found to be of the greatest value. It gave 
us complete information of the position and move- 
ments of the rebel general's forces, and was the 
salvation of our division of the army. 
—_———__<~@>——————— 


WHAT TEMPERANCE CAN DO. 


To mount |" 


To carry out my | 


that night? Still I was fearful it wouldn't last; 
and I spent no more than the five shillings I was 
used to, saying to myself, Maybe the money will 
be more wanted than it 1s now. 
week he brought me the same, and the next, and 
the next, until eight weeks passed; and, glory be 
to God! there was no change for the bad in my 
husband; and all the while he never asked me 
why there was nothing better for him out of his 
hard earnings, so I felt there was no fear of him, 
and the ninth week when he came home to me I 
had this table bought and these six chairs, one for 
myself, four for the children, and one for himself; 
and was dressed in a new gown, and the children 
all had new clothes, and shoes, and stockings, and 
upon his chair I put a bran new suit, and upon 
his plate I put the bill and resate for them all, 
just the eight sixteen shillings—the cost that I'd 
saved out of his wages, not knowing what might 
happen, and that always before went for drink. 
And he cried like a baby, but ’twas with thanks to 
God; and now where’s a healthier man than my 
husband in the county of Cork, or a happier wife 
than myself, or decenter or better fed children 
than our own?” 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





A LITTLE GOOSE. 


The chill November day was done, 
‘The working-world home-faring ; 
The wind came roaring through the streets, 
And set the gas lights flaring. 
And hopelessly and aimlessly 
The scared old leaves were flying; 
When, mingled with the soughing wind, 
I heard a small voice crying. 


And shivering on the corner stood 
A child of four, or over; 

No cloak nor hat her small, soft arms 
And wind-blowy curls to cover. 

Her dimpled face was stained with tears; 
Iler round blue eyes ran over; 

She cherished in her wee, cold hand 
A bunch of faded clover, 


And, one hand round her treasure, while 
She slipped in mine the other, 
Halt-scared, half-contidential, said, 
O, please, 1 want my mother,” 
“Tell me your street and number, pet; 
Don't cry; I'll take you to it.” 
Sobbing she answered, “I forget; 
‘The organ made me do it. 


“He came and played at Miller's step; 
‘The monkey took the money; 
I followed down the street, because 
‘That monkey was so fanny, 
I've walked about a hundred hours 
From one street to another; 
The monkey's gone, I've spoiled my flowers; 
UO, please, | want my mother.” 


“But what's your mother’s name, and what 
‘rhe street? now think a minute.” 
“My mother’s name is Mother Dear; 
‘The street—-1 can’t begin it.” 
“But what is strange about the house, 
Or new, not like the others?” 
“I guess you mean my trundle-bed, 
Mine and my little brother's, 


“O dear, I ought to be at home 


To help him say his prayers; 
He's such a baby, he forgets; rs 
And we are both such players, 


And there's a bar between, to keep 
From pitching on each other, 

For Harry rolls when he’s asleep; 
O dear, | want my mother!" 


The sky grew stormy; people passed 
All mutiled, homeward faring. 
“You'll have to spend the night with me,” 


I said at last, despairing. 
I tied a ‘kerchiet round her neck. 
“What ribbon’s this, my blossom?” 


“Why, don't you know?” she smiling said, 
And drew it trom her bosom, 


A card, with number, street and name! 

My eyes astonished met it; 
“For,” said the little one, “you see 

1 might some time forget it; 
And so 1 wear a little thing 

That tells you all about it; 
For mother says she’s very sure 

1 would get lost without it.” 

Springfield Republican. 

+o>—___—_— 





For the Companion. 


THE BUTTON LETTER. 


In one of the darkest and most loathsome dun- 
geons of the far-famed Libby Prison, in Rich- 
mond, were rudely thrust two of the noblest of 
To 
spirits less determined it would have been the 
had apparently been slit with some sharp instru-| prison-house of death, but with them there was 


our patriot soldiers that our land can boast. 


no despondence, or lack of hope. 


One question they settled at once. 


| do it, were the questions next to be decided. 


bound them. 


keepers. 


| Love of freedom, of home, of kindred, nerved | 
| them to activity of thought, and enabled them to | 

form a project, which in the end was successfully | 
In Mrs. Hall’s book on Ireland the following carried out, as you will see when you read of 


passage appears, which we think cannot be read | the Button Letter. 


but with emotion: 


door. 
the most prosperous district of England. 


we can recall them. 


wright, and always earned his guinea a week; he 
was a good workman, and neither a bad man nor | 
a bad husband, but the love for drink was strong | 
in him, and *twasn’t often he brought me home | : 
more than five shilling out of his one pound one | @t once determined that one of them must be a 
on a Saturday night, and it broke my heart to see bearer of a letter to the loved ones at home. 
the poor children too ragged to send to school, to | 
say nothing of the starved look they had out of the | 


little I could give them. Well, God be praised 


he took the pledge, and the next Saturday he laid | 


te sit upon. 
nded knees 


twenty-one shillings upon the chair 
oO! didn't I give thanks upon my 


The prisoners in the room above had secretly 
We entered one day a cottage in the suburbs! contrived a medium of communication with their 
of Cork; a woman was knitting stockings at the 

It was as neat and comfortable as any in 
We 


tell her brief story in her own words, as nearly as | ‘ 


elude discovery, but sent it must be. 





Well, the next) 


Something 
must be done; and the what to do, and how to 


In this dire extremity God gave to one of them 
almost superhuman strength, so that he forced 
from the wrists of both the iron fetters which 
Then, by a dexterous use of 
mother-wit and strength of muscle, the heavy | 
links were so adroitly retwisted that they could} 
be put off or on at will—for it was necessary to | 
‘seem still chained when visited by their brutish | 


ing in the floor, let down, when they could safely | 
lo so, a bit of bread, or spoke words of good 
‘‘My husband is a wheel-| cheer, dictated by keenest sympathy. 

It was in this way that our fettered soldiers 
learned that ‘‘an exchange of prisoners” included 
two of the officers in the room above, and it was 


But how? The officers would, of course, be 
searched. The letter must be so arranged as to 


Writing materials were furnished, and in that 
horrible den, so dark and dreary, so utterly be- 


reft of all sweet and pleasant influences, were 
written words of comfort to the almost despair- 
ing friends at home—the watching, tearful fire- 
side circle far away at the North. Then cut- 
ting from his defaced and travel-stained uniform 
one of Uncle Sam’s big buttons, the brave pris- 
oner wrenched off the top, crowded his note into 
the cavity, and forced again the tarnished cover 
into its place. Then the button was securely 
fastened to the slender cord, was passed through 
the cavity to the officer above, and the message of 
love and hope went its way with the bqarer un- 
suspected and undiscovered. 

It reached its destination, and its contents set 
on foot a train of influences resulting (after 
months of painful watching and great bodily suf- 
fering) in the escape of the brave soldier, so 
cruelly fettered, so utterly shut out from God’s 
sweet air and sunlight. 

I cannot tell you the name of this brave patriot, 
though I know him well, but you will hear from 
him some time. After a brief visit home he 
thirsted for the ‘‘front,” and is now with Sher- 
man, the same dauntless, fearless soldier, true as 
steel, bent on victory or death. F.P. Cc. 





>> 


A RARE AND BEAUTIFUL SIGHT. 


One morning Cary said, ‘‘If you’ve a mind to 
come with me two or three miles down the lake, 
I'll show you something you don’t often see. So 
long as I’ve been in the woods I never saw it 
more than once or twice.” 

‘‘What is that uncommon sight, Cary, pray ?” 

“It’s a doe with her fawns in cover. I ran 
across the spot a day or two ago by accident.” 

After breakfast we crossed the lake, and the 
old hunter led the way down the shore about two 
miles, when he turned away from the lake into a 
deep ravine. 

“We haint got far to go now,” said Cary; 
“the cover where the doe is aint more than a 
hundred rods further up this hollow. I’ve brought 
you up on this side because the wind this mornin’ 
is down the run towards us; we can get pretty 
nigh the cover if we are still and careful.” 

Parting the dense, trailing boughs before our 
faces as we go, the guide leads onward, and we 
gain an open lane or glade in the evergreens, 
which allows a pretty clear sight thirty or forty 
rods in advance. 

“There, boys, lay down here under these 
spruces. You see that clump of little spruces 
right ahead yonder? ‘That’s hercover. I'll war- 
rant she’s in it now, too.” 

The old man pointed to a little circular thicket 
of evergreen bushes ten or twelve feet high, 
whose matted boughs trailed upon the ground on 
every side, and so interlaced as to form a shelter 
impervious to rain as well as to the sight. It 
was scarcely a stone’s cast beyond our station. 

‘‘Now lay lowand keep shy; we'll watch a little 
while. We shall see her trot out afore long. I 
don’t want to start her out of her cover if I can 
help it.” 

At this season the forest .is full of fawns like 
that which Cary captured a few days ago. A 
month or two earlier, the timid doe, prompted by 
the instincts of maternity, retires to the most 
sheltered nook which the forest affords. She 
makes herself a secure, warm cover, and there, 
in fear and trembling, she, the natural prey of 
every forest prowler, brings forth her young. 

Now her life is harassed by poignant alarms ; 
she is a prey to the keenest solicitude; she dares 
hardly venture from the cover, even for food, lest 
the late track betray her retreat to her enemies. 
She now fears even the fox, the weasel, and the 
whole host of lesser vermin, for they often steal 
in during her absence and despoil her of her 
treasure. 

Watch with usin this tangled spruce thicket, 
in the odor of pine and pitchy balsam firs; you 
shall behold a sight most tender and motherly— 
one®that disarms even the rough hunter. We 
shall not wait long; she will soon make her brief 
morning flitting from her cover to the brook 
down the ravine. 

“There! don't stir now,” whispers the old 
hunter; ‘‘she’s coming out. See her!” 

The boughs that trail on the ground gently 

art, and the doe trips out. How timidly she 
xalts, and throws her taper ears quickly before 





the glen. She is not quick of sight. 


breeze. 
safe from discovery. 


solicitudes have wrought sharply upon her. 





cover. At last she seems to be persuaded tha’ 


from our sight. 


arther side. 


boughs to the very cover. 


secret ! 





can you see the fawns?” 


’ 


Now, half satisfied, she trots away a half dozen 
steps, but only to halt again and repeat the scru- | ness affair just before; but I candidly affira ! 
| tiny, and cast a look over her shoulder upon the 
imprisoned friends below, and through an open- | 
the coast is clear, for she starts down the valley sus “vere 
at a quicker, more decided trot, and vanishes | do likewise.’ 


‘*Now, boys,” exclaims the hunter, ‘‘be careful 
and follow me if you want to see them fawns; we 
must do it quick; she won't be gone five minutes.” 

Striking into the thicket, he leads us around a 

retty wide circuit to approach the cover on the 
Within two or three rods of it he 
drops on hands and knees, and we, following 
close behind, wind in beneath the heavy spruce 
It will surely not 
harm the poor thing, just one peep at her guarded 


‘*Here’s the spot,” whispers Cary; ‘‘look, now, 


Where is her bed? You do not see it at fing, 
a careless eye would not detect it in this ap 
ently chance drift of moss and leaves, But | 
again; that moss rises and sinks to the respi 
of the tiny life sleeping beneath. The },. 
lifts the moss off carefully. There they lie! 4 r 
satin-coated fawns nestled in a heap; their }, 
that would hardly cover a dime, shine like bit, 
polished ebony. They are small yet, but 
silky and fat they are. There is a look of won, 
in large black eyes, but no fear; they ins 
no enemies. They shiver in the sunles; a 
this retreat. The hunter replaces the blanket, 
“Come,” says he, “‘we must be out of 4 
I don’t want the old doe to catch us here.” 
We beat a hasty retreat by the same circyjs, 
route to our lurking place; not an instant ; 
soon, for, though we ‘have not been gone me 
than ten minutes, the doe is coming. 
‘‘Hark!” There is a quick pattering of hooj 
up the glen, and back she ambles. She dogs ,, 
stop this time to search the woods or air by 
hastily pushes aside the boughs and yas, 
within the cover. ; 
“There,” remarked Cary, “I ‘reckon yo 
see the like of that pr as long as — 
We won't go back the way we come; it’s nip 
right over the hill, this way.” 7 
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ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON, 
There is a touching incident connected with 
history of Valley Forge. One day, when 
revolutionary army were almost ready to despuid 
when starvation stared them in the face, and th 
weary bodies were well nigh worn out with « 
and fatigue, Isaac Potts, a preacher in the soci 
of Friends, happened to pass along through th 
camp, and heard the many lamentations and id 
held the many tears, but could only sympathiy 
with them in his heart, and kope for the dawaiy 
of a brighter day. He passed on, sorrowing 
thoughtful, into the dark forest, where all 
silent as the grave. There were no birds tos 
and flutter among the boughs; no breeze ny 
mured through the leafless trees. There was y 
a”single, solitary sound in all the forest yals 
whither he wandered, when suddenly he notiy 
Washington's horse tied to the swinging lin 
a tree. He paused to listen, when from a thick 
of evergreen near at hand came a voice, sada 
solemn. It was the Commander-in-Chief upon 
knees, engaged in humble, penitential prayg 
His eyes were raised to heaven, and his chié 
suffused with tears. Potts, feeling that he| 
ventured on holy ground, cautiously withi 
from the place without attracting the notice of! 
Christian warrior. When he reached his bo 
below the camp he burst into tears, and sail 
his wife, ‘‘If there is any one on this earth whi 
the Lord will listen to, it is George Washingt 
and I feel a presentiment that under such a lei 
| there can be no doubt of our final success,: 
that God in His providence has willed it so.” 





ee 
For the Companion. 
UNEXPECTED KINDNESSES. 

There is something sweeter in doing an wé 
pected kindness than in receiving one. Ty 
and you will know. 

‘But how shall I try it?” you demand. 

Let me tell you. Ido not wish to trumpet! 
good deeds; but not two hours ago, as | 
| coming over Boston Common, late in the evenilf 
and a keen wind blowing,—coming, thank Gol, 
a comfortable home, I met a poor Scotch « 
grant family. The father stopped me, and si 
| ing the superscription of a letter, asked if I 
direct them where to take it, as they were pt! 
strangers, and hadn’t a friend in the cow! 
The letter was an introduction to a well kw 
minister of the city. 

When I told them that I knew the gentle 
and would have much pleasure in conducting 0% 
to his house, they looked at’ me as if I wer 
angel of mercy. As we walked along ! 





and behind to intercept the first warning sound in | deavored to encourage them by bright visio 
the air. One forefoot is slightly raised, while she | the future, which, with industry, sobriety, ” 
explores with her great liquid eyes every nook of | health, and God’s blessing, they may certain!!! 

You would P 
think, to look at her now, that she herself, this 
instant, felt that, for she does not venture away |'° 8° 
yet, but tests, with expanded nostrils, the air for 
the, to her, surer warning that drifts on the laden 
But the wind is toward us, and we are 
She is gaunt, her coat is 
long and unkempt; her self-denials and maternal | 


alize in this great, rich and free country. |! 
a considerable distance out of my Wa):' 
|I could willingly have gone ten times a8 fir, 
was only to witness the expression of ji ® 
| gratitude that beamed on the faces of the 
‘and mother, as I parted from them on the 
steps of the minister's house. 

I had met with a disappointment in some? 





¢| this incident rubbed out my pain for one "2 
least. Now, then, for the application: “Go 
af 


—_——_+e+—__—_- 
CONTENTMENT. 

One cold winter's night, not long 2g%* 
beggar woman, with her shivering, starving 
daughter about four years old, was "8'y 
along one of the most dismal streets of New 
city. They had no home, no friends, 20% 
no bed. They were very weary an E34 
length they entered a miserable alley ™ 
frequented part of the great city, and came 
old outhouse, where the weary, famisbing » 
found a broken cellar door on the grou nde 
she leaned up beside a dirty wall, and um 
poor shelter she crawled with her suffering 
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her mother's face and asked, with childlike earn- 


a cellar doors in cold winter nights ?”— 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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3; bosom, and soon began to get warm and 
von ‘anne. The poor child felt so grateful 
oh for that cheerless bed, that she looked up in 


‘Mother, what do poor folks do, who 
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THE WEE-BIT BAIRN. 


‘e ha’e a wit-bit bairn at hame, 
Sae blithesome, cannie, bright, 
That, ever syne the day he came, 
Has filled the house wi' light. 


He now is twa years auld, or mair, 
A’ glib o” tongue and foot; 

He climbs up ilka fatal stair, 
He claims ilk cast off boot. 


Barefit he toddles roun’ 
Wi' gran’sire close 





the streets, 
hin’; 


: 


Givin’ ilk epetod ee be real good.” 
’ his c! sh min’. 
and the wee thine, wilt bet be “Let = go to school, dear?” answered her 
Wivnen years a score ha’egaun! mother, kissing the rosy lips held up to her, ‘‘and 


jadding his mither's grateful e’e 
. Piercing her breast wi’ thorn! : 


God gi’e his angels charge to keep . 
The bairnie, lest he stray; 

And though in death we fa’ asleep, 
Show him the narrow way. 


HEAP COALS OF FIRE UPON HIS HEAD. 


A pious old Quaker in America had a very bad 
neighbor, who was in the habit of killing every 
stray animal that got into his fields. It happened 
one day that some sheep belonging to the former 

ot into the field of the latter, and, as usual, he 
killed them; and, to show his wrath still more, 
he sent for the old man to come and take his 
sheep home. 

When the angry man showed the dead car- 
casses, instead of being sorry for what he had 
done, he said : 

«“[ will kill every beast of yours that comes on 
my ground. 

““Well, if thee do,” said the Quaker, ‘‘I will 
make thee pay for that.” 

Not long afterwards some of the wrathful man’s 
sheep got into the Quaker’s field. The latter 
called his boys, and they drove the sheep into the 
stable and filled the rack with hay and grass; he 
then sent for his troublesome neighbor to come and 
get his sheep. He soon came, expecting to find 
them dead; but what was his surprise when the 
Quaker took him to the stable, where all his sheep 
were safe and sound, with plenty to eat. The 
effect of these ‘‘coals of fire on his head” was that 
he paid the old man for all his sheep that he had 
ever killed, and was always afterwards a good 
neighbor. 





ne een eee 

ANECDOTE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Sir Walter Scott had a remarkable affection for 
all his household, even down to the very cats and 
dogs, and this affection was repaid to him in good 
measure by them all. He once had an old ser- 
vant of the name of Donald, who had lived with 
Scott twenty-five or thirty years. But old Don- 
ald, in his latter days, became so addicted to the 
bottle that he rendered himself a mere nuisance 
about the house, so Scott reluctantly resolved at 
last to discharge him. 

“Well, Donald,” said Sir Walter, ‘I am sorry 
to say that you and I must part.” 

“Part!” exclaimed Donald, in great surprise, 
“part! And where will ye be going, maister ?” 

It is needless to add, that after this remark 
Donald's situation was permanent for life. 
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CHIROGRAPHY. 


Good penmanship does not consist in spread- 
eagle flourishes and five story capitals. That is 
the best piece of chirography which is most easily 
read. A(fFeeted penmanship, like mock polish of 
any sort, is devoid of grace and beauty. Some 
half-hatched lawyers, and aspiring young men of 
other vocations, claim to be great and distin- 
guished, in proportion to the unintelligibleness of 





ded in her arms for a single night's! but the perspiration caused by walking in hot 
The little girl hugged close up to her | weather gave rise to an absorption of the active 
2 | principles of tobacco through the skin, which led 
to his death. 


her, I am sure. 
that I believe [ speak the truth in saying that 
everybody loves her who has had the pleasure of 
looking into her bright face. 


Cousin Willie, this morning,” said she, one day, 
runnin 
her baby brother. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





ONE OF GOD’S BIRDS. 


You would love little May Warren, if you knew 
She is such a sweet little thing 


‘Please, mother, let me go to school with 


into the room where her mother sat with 
‘Please do, mother; I will 


where is Willie?” 
‘‘Here, auntie,” said he, coming in at the door 
with his satchel of books on his arm, his black 
eyes sparkling with mischief, as usual, and his 
cheeks glowing like the roses that peeped in at 
the open window. 
“Yes, little May may go to school this morn- 
ing, if she will be very good, and Cousin Willie 
will promise to take care of her.” 
“Q, you are so good,” said May, throwing her 
arms around her mother’s neck, and giving her 
half-a-dozen kisses; then she danced off for her 
sunbonnet, and soon she and Willie were racing 
down the broad gravelled path to the gate. 
It was a beautiful morning. The dewdrops 
sparkled on the grass and trees by the roadside, 
and the dandelions and buttercups in the meadow 
looked up to the blue sky with a bright smile on 
their yellow faces, as if it were a joy to live, 
while the birds were doing their best to put their 
happiness to music. 
Just as the children came to the bridge over 
the little brook that went dancing merrily along 
in the golden sunlight, Willie’s bright eyes caught 
a glimpse of a robin, hopping along by the road- 
side, with a bit of dried grass in his bill—proba- 
bly building material for his nest. 
‘‘Keep still, May,” whispered Willie, quickly, 
“don’t say a word.” And he stooped to pick up 
a stone that lay at his feet. But May caught 
hold of his arm just as he raised it to throw. 
‘Don't, Willie!” she cried; ‘‘it’s one of God’s 
birdies—don’t hurt it, please.” 
Willie stopped and looked at her a moment in 
astonishment, then said: 
‘What a queer girl you are, May! Well, I 
won't hit him now, just to please you, and I 
couldn't, any way, for see, he has flown away.” 
And the children hastened on to school. 
A day or two after, Willie was going on an er- 
rand for his mother, when he saw a little kitten 
running along the road, and his first thought was 
to look for a stone to throw; but his next was: 
“I suppose May would say that it was one of 
God’s kitties. What a funny girl she is!” And 
the kitten was not hurt that time. 
Willie is a big boy now, but when he is tempted 
to hurt any innocent animal he always thinks of 
little May’s words—‘‘one of God’s creatures”— 
and they are never harmed by him.—Child at 
Home. 
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AFRAID TO DIE, 

“I do not wish to die,” said a little girl six 
years of age, as her head was pillowed for the 
night. This she said to herself, for she did not 
wish her mother to hear her. Her kind mother 
had just bade her good night and closed the door. 
That little heart ached with the thought of death! 
She knew that God was in the room and saw the 
tears running down her blooming cheeks. She 
wiped away the tears with her little hand, and 
closely hugged the pillow for sleep. The fast- 
flowing tears would open those little lids; she 
could not sleep because she was a sinner. Lizzy 
was afraid that God would come with the angel 
of death that night, and take her soul and cast it 








their seribbling-ship. If such were the gauge of 
guessing at greatness, how incomprehensibly great 
some men would be! 


A good story is told of the wretched writing of 


4 certain railroad manager. He wrote a letter to 


4manon the route, notifying him that he must 
Temove a barn that in some way incommoded the 
toad, under penalty of prosecution. The threat- 
ened man was unable to read any part of the let- 
ter but the signature; but he took it to be a free 
pass over the road, and used it for a couple of'| 
years as such, none of the conductors being able | 
to dispute his interpretation of the document !— 


Clark. 
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THE SKY AN INDICATOR OF THE 
WEATHER. 





The color of the sky, at particular times, af- 
fords wonderfully good guidance. Not only does 
& rosy sunset presage good weather, and a ruddy 
sunrise had weather, but there are other tints 
which speak with equal clearness and accuracy. 
A bright yellow sky in the evening indicates 
; @ pale yellow, wet; a neutral gray color 
Constitutes a favorable sign in the evening, and 
an unfavorable one in the morning. The clouds 
If their 
orms are soft, undefined, and full feathery, the 
Weather will be fine; if their edges are hard, 
’ Generally 
Speaking, any deep, unusual hues betoken wind 
orrain; while the more quiet and delicate tints 

speak fair weather. These are simple maxims ; 
et not so simple but what the British Board of 
ought fit to publish them for the use 


Wind; a 


are again full of meaning in themselves. 


sharp and definite, it will be foul. 


rade has th 


of seafaring men.—Scientific American. 
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A Paristay physician relates a curious case of 
Potoning by tobacco, A man had wrapped to- 


I naked 
skin, in order to smuggle it across the frontier; 


acco leaves all round his body on the 





down into hell. This was a dreadful thought to 
her (and so it would be to any little girl.) She 
said to herself, ‘‘Perhaps God will save me from 
dying,” and with this thought she fell fast asleep. 
When she awoke in the morning she thought 
of her feelings the night before. All at once her 
blue eyes sparkled when she remembered her 
dream. It was a beautiful one. In her dream 
she saw her Saviour coming toward the house. 
He had a white robe on, a golden crown on His 
head, and around the crown a dazzling light. He 
looked so: beautiful Lizzy was pleased with Him. 


She was willing to have Him live with her. And 
He has been her friend since. 
My little readers, are you afraid to die? The 


old must die, the young may die. Have you 
given your heart to Christ? If you have not, I 
know you are afraid to die, as Lizzy was. Christ 
says, ‘‘Suffer the little children to come unto Me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” Before you retire this night kneel 
down by your bed, and ask God to forgive all 
your sins, and make you His child. He took little 


Games, most of which are our own publications, and entirely 
new. By giving our attention to the production of TOY BOOKS, 
GAMES and JUVENILES almost exclusively, we are enabled 
to present a greater variety of really good things in their line 
than ever before. 


NEW AND POPULAR GAMES 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 





The attention of the public is invited to the following List of 


POPULAR GAMES 


For Oip anv Young. 












The Checkered Game of Life..........ccccccsccescecs $1,00 
Patriot Heroes, or Who's Traitor?...............ee0e0 60 
Game of What Is It?............... 60 
Rassian Dominoes............0eeeeee 60 
Pootical Dominoes.......cccoccccccccoces 40 
A Soldier, A Sailor, A Tinker, A Tailor 40 
Boston Game of Authors 40 
Dissected Picture Alphabet.... 50 
Modern Hieroglyphics, No. 1...........e0008 30 
Modern Hieroglyphics, No. 2............000 30 
Santa Claus Puzzle 15 
Card Dominoes, for the Pocket or Knapsack 15 
Chinese Pusdle...scccccccccccccccccccsccccccce 15 
Artists ance their Works. 25 
WOMMMAT QUANG. «0 ce secesceccoceseccvccccees 50 
Our Commanders and their Forces.. 60 
eee i cc ccencsvecccsccsecsecessnecsecscessees 25 
The Coqecrigt..ccccccccocccescscccscceee ececcevccceve 30 
The Union 30 
The Rebellion 50 
Boston Game of Letters 25 
Game of Cudjo’s Cave 50 
Battle-Fields of the Republic 50 
Oraculum Fortune Telling Cards 25 








SEND IN YOUR ORDERS EARLY. 





DEGEN, ESTES & CO., 


5l—2w 23 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 





THE OLDEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
MERRY’S MUSEUM, 


The Oldest and most Favorite Juvenile Magazine published.— 
Vol, 50 commences January, 1864. Full of Stories, Pictures, 
Puzzles, Letters from the Young Folks, History, Biography, 
Natural Science, Prizes, Hieroglyphics, ete., ete. 
A fine Steel Engraving of UNncLe WILLIAM given to all new 
subscribers in the January number. 

Terms, $1,50 a year, in advance; 12 cents single number.— 
Send for it. J. N, STEARNS, PUBLISHER, 
5l—4wp 111 Fulton Street, New York. 





FOR SOCIAL SINGING PARTIES AT HOME 


No book is better suited than the “HARP OF JUDAH," 
O. Emerson. 50,000 copies have been sold, and the demand con- 
tinues. Its contents, comprising Sacred and Secular Music, are 
adapted to all times and occasions, and its use has given the 
fullest satisfaction in all directions. Specimen sheets (18 tunes) 
Price of the book $1,358; $12 per dozen. 
OLIVER DITSON & CU., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street. 


by L. 


sent free. 
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FARMERS, 
Provide yourselves with PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER at 
this season of the year, when Colic, Cholera Morbus, Dysentery, 


“THE PRINTER 





NEW BOOKS! 
NOW READY! 
DORA DARLING, 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Price $1,50. 
This most interesting volume has had a rapid sale thus far. 


The first Edition is already sold. New edition ready the 28th. 


It. 
READY THIS DAY, 
TSS LIFrsa-Boaw®lt. 
By R. M. BALLANTYNE. 
Published in England ané this country at the same time. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price $1,50. 
Itt. 
READY SOON, 
RY THK AUTHOR OF 
“CUDJIO’S CAVE,” 
A New Book CaLLep 
THE THARSS SCcoutrs. 


A monster edition is being prepared. It is predicted that 


the sale will be larger than for the famous "*Cudjo's Cave. 


Iv. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK SERIES. 
Consisting of three volumes. 
THE TAILOR BOY, 
THE LITTLE REBEL, 
WILLARD PRIME. 
$1 each. 


Also, the famous “DRUMMER BOY,” 
BOY,” “DICK ONSLOW AMONG 
REDSKINS, * &. &e, 

Special terms with the trade for quantities of our Books. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., 


“BOBBIN BOY,” 
THE 





H0—2w 161 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
KENNEDY’S 
SALT-REEU™M 
OINTMENT 


CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


‘ LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly 








Diarrhea, &c., may disable your hands. Use it in every case of 
the kind, and my ears for it, if it does not effect a speedy cure. 
But be sure you trust to no other remedy but the old, long tried 
Perry Davis’ Pain Killer, which has never to my knowledge 
failed. 51l—2w (28) 





BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON, 


ouT OF PRISON. 
LVol..cose 12mo. 


This work is said by all who have read it to surpass anything 
written by Mrs. Denison, Harry Franklin, the hero, is the son 
of wealthy parents, who had yielded to temptation, and is suffer- 
ing the penalty of wrong doing. By his good conduct in prison 
he is pardoned out, becomes a Christian, and here commence his 
struggles to redeem his lost position. 

It will be found an excellent book for a 


Holiday Present. 
Published by 
GRAVES & YOUNG, 


50—2w 24 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 





JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS, 

—je 


L. PRANG & CO., 


I. 
A Visit from St. Nicholas. 

The sweet old poem, richly illustrated in oil colors, and got up 
in a style of book-form to dazzle the eyes of the youngsters.— 
30 cents. 

Il. 
Red Riding Hood. 

A good old story in poétical version; the book is in the shape 
of a paper doll, and popular amongst girls beyond any book ever 
made, 50 cents. 

Ill. 
Robinson Crusoe. 

In similar style as Red Riding Hood; the charm of the boys, 

50 cents. 
IV. 
Album Pictures in Oil Colors. 

These elegant, pleasing and instructive cards are so well- 
known as gems of American art, that we refrain from any com 
mendation of ourown. 50 cents per dozen. 

v. 
Twenty-Five Cent Games. 


The best in the market; and a host of other good things. 
Sold in all Bookstores. 





Cau FOR PRANG'’s PUBLICATIONS. 
49—3w 


MINISTERS USE AND RECOMMEND 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
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children up in His arms, and blessed them when 
He was upon earth. 
if you ask Him witha right heart. 


Then you will 
not be afraid to die. 








SORE THROAT, COUGH, COLD, and similar tronblos, if suf- 
fered to progress, result in serious Pulmonary, Bronchial and 
Asthmatic affections, oftentimes incurable. 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES are compounded s0 as to 
reach directly the seat of the disease, and give almost instant 
relief. A 

The Trocues are offered with the fullest confidence in their ef- 
ficacy; they have been thoroughly tested, and maintain the good 
reputation they have justly acquired. For Public Speakers, Sing- 
ers, Military Officers, and those who over-tax the voice, they are 
useful in relieving an Irritated Throat, and will render articula- 
tion easy. To the soldier exposed to sudden changes in the 
weather they will give prompt relief in Coughs and Colds, and 





Sold at 25 cents a box. 48—1m 











I know He will bless you, | 


can be carried in the pocket, to be taken as occasion requires — 


HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
| FOR THE HAIR! 

Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the PERSIAN PLANT, 


KAKALI. 


reparation used by all the Eastern nations 
RESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
‘ul luxuriance and color through life. 
keep the Hair moist for several days, and 


It is the identical 
for the GrowTH and 
Hair retains its yout 

One so 
retain it 


It contains no oil 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 
IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 


any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 


P ° 
It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
a ale crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 


uickly canse 
fa permanent dark glossy a rance, 
mis will Remove all Dandruye keep the Scalp Clean, and the 


and Soft. 
alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 
IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


It is well known to the Medical Profession that 
IRON 


is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood. 
This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but ifthe food is not 
properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes re- 
duced, the whole system suflers. The bad blood will irritate the 
heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, will obstruct 
the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
be predisposed to disease. 

It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination 
known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 
TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light. 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 

is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 

A New Discovery in Medicine, 

A New Discovery in Medicine, 

that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
blood with its 

ViTAL PRINCIPLE OR LIFE ELEMENT, IRON, 





Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Chronic Diarrhea and all Skin Diseases. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Builds up the broken-down constitution. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 

Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. 

Tue Peruvian Syroe 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain, 


Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and recommendations 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 
will be sent FREE to any address. 

We select a few of the names to show the character of the tes- 
timonials : . 


Rev. John Pierpont, 
Rev. Warren Burton, 
Rev. Arthur B, Fuller, 
Kev. Gurdon Robins, 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, 
Rev. T. Starr King, 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., 
Rev. Jos. H, Clinch, 
Rev. Abm, Jackson, 
Rev. J. Pearson, Jr., 
Rev. Henry Upham, 
Rev. 8. H. Riddel, 


Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
8. H. Kendall, M. Db, 

. R. Chisholm, M. D., 
Francis Dana, M. D., 
Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 
Abraham Wendell, M. D., 
A. A. Hayes, M. D., 

J. R. Chilton, M. D., 

H, E, Kinney, M. D., 
John E. Williams, Esq., 
Thomas A. Dexter, Esq., 
Rev. P. C. Headley, Thomas C, Amory, Esq., 
Rev. John W. Olmstead, Hon, Peter Harvey. 


ga™ There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of 
such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL. Jt has cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relief, and tn- 
valids cannot reasonably hesitate to give & @ trial, 
FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, 














Sold 
Cliff Street, New York 
and GEO. C. GOODWN & CO. 








. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale No. 4 
Boston Agents— WaeKs & Fors, 


And by all Druggists. 9—eowly 
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Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





For the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 


“As you are interested, Edward, in tracing 
words to their sources, I will to-day take up a 
series of words from the same source,” was Miss 
Ray’s first remark. 

“Auntie,” said Susie, ‘‘I am tired of war, and 
all the sad words that grow out of it. Can’t you 
persuade Edward to change the subject ?” 

“«Q, no, not until I know where the word gun 
came from. I have been thinking about it ever 
since our last conversation; after that you may 
take doll, for Susie’s benefit. There, see how 
warlike she looks, after all her peace talk, which, 
by the way, isn’t popular just now.” 

Susie laughingly denied having looked warlike. 
“But,” drawing herself up with dignity, ‘I am 
too old for dolls.” 

‘*Which shall it be?” asked Aunt Rosa, ‘‘guns 
or dolls?” 

“OQ, let Neddie have his gun to keep him quiet, 
as mother used to say, when he wanted to play 
soldier, and then he would make noise enough to 
wake all the babies in the neighborhood.” 

“I cry for peace; but as it is plain that I must 
conquer a peac?, as the newspapers say, why give 
me a gun, auntie.” 

**You are like the rebels, want to be let alone, 
yet keep fighting, Eddie.” 

‘Define the word gun, Edward,” was Miss 
Ray’s request. 

‘‘Why, it is a weapon, something to shoot 
with.” 

‘*Not definite enough. A sword is a weapon; 
and I could shoot with a bow and arrow.” 

‘*How hard it is to convey an idea of what you 
have in your head,” said Edward. 

‘*Not at all. You conveved all the idea you 
had there upon that subjec', 

Edward bustled away after a dictionary, and 
read, ‘**Gun, gron, Welsh, gun, Cornish, An in- 
strument consisting of a barrel or tube of iron or 
other metal fixed in a stock, from which balls, 
shot, or other deadly weapons are discharged by 
the explosion of gunpowder.’ That is clear; 
that tells the whole story; only I shouldn't call a 
shot a weapon.” 

‘Can you tell the exact meaning of that word, 
or suggest a better?” asked his aunt. 

“O, no,\I should say things, that is comprehen- 
sive.” ; 

‘And elegant, too,” laughed Miss Ray, ‘‘not 
to say definite.” 

**Weapons, Miss Ray, means any thing used in 
destroying or annoying an enemy. In botany, 
thorns, prickles and stings are called weapons. 
Large guns are called cannon, smaller ones mus- 
kets, fowling pieces, carbines, and if I may add a 
word, rifles and revolvers. After all, the barrel 
of a gun is like a reed, something straight and 
hollow, isn’t it ?” 

**Ah, Edward, I am glad to hear that; it shows 
thought. The same idea was suggested to the 
Germans, for they have a word, Rohr, which at 
first meant a reed, a cane, and was afterwards 
applied to the barrel of a gun.” 

‘*How happens it, aunt, that gun does not come 
from the French, as all war terms do?” asked 
Susie. 

“The French, if I am not mistaken, were 
struck by a different idea. Their word fusil, a 
gun, means also a steel, a tinder box, and guns 
were at first discharged by means of a flint. 
Fusele means spindle-shaped. There, again, is the 
idea of a reed or cane, something long and 
straight. But I have no authority for my conjec- 
ture. Edward, what words have we borrowed 
from fusil 2?” 

“O, a great many. Here is fusil, a light mus- 
ket; fusileer, a soldier armed with a fusil; fusile, 
running, flowing, capable of being melted or 
fused.” 

‘Very well. Now go to the Latin, where the 
French got their word.” . 

‘*True enough, here is fusilis, any thing melted, 
cast, or formed as guns certainly are. See, too, 
the Romans borrowed the word from the Greek.” 

“Our word gun is, as you see, of northern 
origin. Gun or gon is a Saxon word, derived 
from the past participle of the verb to yawn, 
open the mouth wide. I cannot give you the 
Saxon verb, the characters are unintelligible to 
you.” 

“*Yes, there is the idea,” exclaimed Edward. 


‘Guns open their mouths and speak loud, and’ 


|now, auntie, if you can tell us a story I will 
|leave guns for a while, and attend to dolls, mil- 
| linery, cook-books or needlework.” 

‘You cannot need a more marvellous story 
than I saw in the papers last week in regard to 
| guns. Think what our Saxon ancestors would 
| have thought at witnessing such experiments.” 
| ‘O, you refer to Col. Berdan’s experiments. 
Think of it, a ball penetrated thirty-two planks, 
each an inch in thickness and placed some little 
| distance apart.” 

“I remember an ambitious school boy,” Miss 
Ray began, with a smile, ‘‘that once set out ona 
gunning expedition. Laboring under the impres- 
sion that the more powder he put into his gun the 
better, he crowded in several charges, rested his 
gun upon a stone wall, and sighted a robin upon a 
neighboring tree. An explosion followed which 
left Albert in doubt as to which end of the fowl- 
ing piece his triple charge had escaped from. 
He picked himself up at some distance from the 
field of action, and searched for his gun. After 
some time he found it, and also discovered the 
wretched bird he had aimed at dead upon the 
ground, and completely stripped of its feathers. 
Albert went home boasting of the exploits of his 
gun—which, by the way, he was afraid to fire 
again. ‘Yes,’ dryly remarked his father, after 
hearing what he had to say, ‘wonderful gun! 
knocked over a robin at one end, and a booby 
at the other.’ It seems there are birds called 
boobies, but the application was so clear that Al- 
bert never heard the last of his exploit, and was 
careful not to make guns the subject of conversa- 
tion for a long time.” 

‘‘Well, I wish every silly boy that went about 
shooting innocent birds might get as good a les- 
son,” was Susie’s emphatic comment. Where- 
upon she caught a glimpse of Edward disap- 
pearing from the door, looking very much as if he 
was disinclined to hear further remarks in that 
direction. Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 





VARIETY. 





HOW AN OIL-WELL IS BORED. 


In selecting a spot for a well the artesian drill- 
er raises a derrick about 110 feet in height, bring- 
ing up a steam-engine of about six-horse power, 
and then, after driving down an iron pipe about 
six inches in diameter through the earth and grav- 
el some fifty feet or so, to the first strata of rock, 
introduces a drill of about two and a half inches 
in diameter, attached to a temper-screw, and 
thence to the ‘‘walking beam” and engine, with 
which he bores now at the rate of eight or ten 
feet per day into the solid slate and soapstone, 
say one hundred feet; he then comes to the first 
strata of sandstone, which may be ten or twelve 
feet in thickness; and boring through this comes 
again toa slate and soapstone of a bluish cast, 
and working on say for twenty-five feet or so, he 
reaches the second strata of sandstone, out of 
which there come rushing up, when the right vein 
is struck, inflammable gas, salt water and petro- 
leum. The bore of the well is enlarged by a 
‘*rimmer ;” and then an iron tube in sections of 
about fourteen feet and closely screwed together 
is inserted by sections and run down to the veins 
of oil; a flax-seed bag, which expands when wet, 
is fixed between the tubing and the walls of the 
well, in order to prevent the surface water from 
descending; a ‘‘plunger” or valved piston is in- 
troduced into the tube, and, the sucker-rod bein 
attached to the ‘‘walking-beam,” the conduit 
pipes and tank, which may hold sixty barrels, 

eing in readiness, the engine moves and the pre- 
cious treasure gushes forth. This is what is 
called pumping a well. In the ‘‘tlowing wells,” 
—that is such as send the oil out spontaneously, 
—the drill must go down into the third strata of 
sandstone; but this, in some instances, is very 
deep. In a well on Watson’s Flat the drill has 
reached the depth of one hundred feet and yet the 
third bed of sandstone is not reached.—Corre- 
spondence Boston Traveller. 





TORTOISE-SHELL. 


Think of the following, ladies, when you are 
handling your tortoise shell combs : 


What is called the tortoise-shell is not, as is 
generally —— the bony covering or shield 
of the turtle, but only the scales which cover it. 
These are thirteen in number; eight of them flat 
and five a little curved. Of the flat ones four are 
large, being sometimes a foot long and seven 
inches broad, semi-transparent, elegantly varie- 
gated with white, red, yellow and dark brown 
clouds, which are fully brought out when the 
shell is prepared and polished. The lamin, as 
we have said, constitute the external coating of 
the solid or bony part of the shell, and a large 
turtle affords about eight pounds of them, the 
plates varying from an eighth to a quarter of an 
inch in thickness. The fishers do not kill the 
turtles; did they do so they would in a few years 
exterminate them. When a turtle is caught they 
fasten him, and cover his back with dry leaves or 
grass, to which they set fire. The heat causes the 
plates to separate at their joints; a large knife is 
then carefully inserted horizontally beneath them, 
| and the lamin lifted from the back, care being 
taken not to injure the shell by too much heat nor 
to force it off until the heat has fully pre it 
for separation. Many turtles die under this 
cruel operation; but instances are numerous in 








which they have been caught a second time, with 
the outer coating reproduced ; but in these cases, 
instead of thirteen pieces, it is a single piece. 
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NOVEL MODE OF MAKING GOBLETS. 


A correspondent of the Mobile Register gives 
the following description of how the rebel soldiers 
manufacture goblets. He says: 


I saw mine host, Dr T , doing something 
last evening that was new tome. Crockery and 
glass ware of the ordinary kind being well nigh 
obsolete in the Confederacy, and especially at 
Tangipahoa, the doctor was simply manufactur- 
ing his own glass ware. As his process is cheap, 
easy, simple, and worthy of imitation, I will de- 
scribe it. Take a claret bottle—bottles of thin 
white glass wit flat bottoms are the best—hold 
4, the bottle firmly by both ends; let another person, 

having a cup of water ready, pass a stout cotton 
cord twice around the bottle, and create a fric- 
tion by pulling the ends of the cord to and fro 
rapidly for a minute or so; then let him jerk the 
cord off, dash the water on quickly, and, presto! 
you hold in one hand as serviceable a tumbler or 
goblet as you need wish, and in the other a neat 
but not gaudy candlestick. The bottle should be 
held with a strap, piece of leather, or other sub- 
stance with a hard, straight edge, firmly around 








keep the cord in one place during the friction, 


in this way. 
4m 


OLD KING COAL. 


Old King Coal was a merry old soul, . 

“I'll move the world,” quoth he; 
- “My country’s high, and rich, and great, 

But greater she shall be;” 

And he called for the pick, and he called for the spade, 
And he called for his m‘ *s bold; 

**And it’s dig,” he said, “ 

You'll find my treasures t) 
Than mines of Indian goid!" 


e deep, deep earth, 
worth 


Old King Coal was a merry old soul, 
Yet not content was he; 

And he said, *“‘I've found what I desired, 
Though ‘tis but one of three.” 

And he called for water and he called for fire, 
For smiths and workmen true; 

“Come build me engines great and strong; 

We'll have,” quoth he, ‘ta change ere long, 
We'll try what steam can do.” 


Old King Coal was a merry old soul; 


* Tis fairly done,” quoth he, 
When he saw the myriad wheels at work 
O’er all the land and sea. 
They spared the bones and strength of the men, 
They hammered, wove and spun; 
There was naught too great, too mean or small, 
The giant steam had power for all; 
His task was never done. 


Old King Ccal was a merry old soul, 
Quoth he, “We travel slow; 
I should like to roam the wide world round, 


As fast as the wild winds blow.’ 

And he called for his skilful engineers, 
And soon through hills and vales, 
O'er rivers wide, through tunnels vast, 
The flying trains like lightning passed, 

On the ribs of the mighty rails. 


Old King Coal was a merry old soul, 
A merry old soul is he; 

May he never fail in the land we love, 
Who has made us great and free. 

While his miners mine, and his engines work, 
Through all our happy land, 

We shall flourish fair in the morning light, 

And our name and our fame, and our might and our right, 
In front of the world shall stand. 


199 ——__—_—_ 
NEGRO SAGACITY. 


A negro who was endeavoring to escape to our 
lines, while travelling one night was challenged 
by a sentry of one of our outposts. He an- 
swered and was ordered to halt. 
proached him, and asked him what he was 
there. 

‘I’se looking for Mas’r Sheridan’s Federals.” 

‘*How dare you own it? You don’t know but 
that I belong to the Confederate army.” 

‘**Fed’rates allers swear at negroes right off, de 
fus thing they do. That’s the way I knowed you 
wasn’t rebel.” 


NOT AT HOME. 


A fashionable lady some time ago engaged a 
foot boy, and gave special instruction that two 
days in the week all inquiries respecting her 
should be replied to by ‘‘not at home.” The boy 
turned out a thief and a tippler; so that before 
the term she announced to Efen he must quit his 
situation. On this he applied to her for a char- 
acter, which she refused, on the ground of the im- 
possibility of saying any thing in his favor. 

‘“‘Well, lady,” quoth the urchin, “that’s too 
bad; many a lie I’ve told to please you—you 
might surely tell one to please me.” 


CUT BY PRESUME. 


A little girl who made very frequent use of the 
d guess was one day reproved for it by her 
teacher. 

“Don’t say guess, Mary,” said Miss A——; 
“say presume.” 

Presently afterward one of Mary’s little mates, 
coming up to her, remarked: 

“I think your cape is very pretty, and my 
mother wants your mother to lend her the pattern, 
because she is going to make me one like it.” 

‘*My mother has no pattern,” was the prompt 
reply; ‘‘she cut it by presume.” 
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AFRICAN CANOES. 


They are hollowed out of single logs, some 
twelve or fourteen feet long; and it requires con- 
siderable skill to keep one’s balance. A man sits 
at the stern to paddle, and you occupy a low seat 
near the bow. The canoe tips right and left as 
it glides along, its upper edge almost even with 
the water; but you must sit perfectly still; for if 
you get frightened, and spring, it will be certain 
to upset. The natives manage them with great 
é ‘ 
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| Army contractors are sometimes ambushed 


enemies who lie in weight. Aye, and in meas- 
ure, too. 
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DR. POLAND’S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND: 
The Great and Popular Remedy for 


COLDS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, CRoup 
AND WHOOPING COUGH. 


Cures GRAVEL, AND ALL Kipney Diseases, 


There have been many severe cases in Boston and Vicinj 
cured by the WHITE PINE COMPOUND, which can be aqu't 
to. Itis a reliable and speedy cure for the Gravel. Ted 

This medicinal preparation did not originate in an effort to 
up an article to SELL. Undoubtedly very many ot the po) = 
nostrums of the day were started for that purpose, and a ar 
have given their proprietors vast wealth. Not so with the Whe 
Pine Compound. te 

In the winter of 1854-5, Dr. J. W. POLAND, then o 
Centre, N. H., compounded a small quantity of medicine for 
member of his family who was afflicted with a disagreeabje in 
tation of the throat. Knowing that White Pine Bark was uses, 
in cases of inflammation, he made that the Basis of his article 
It was necessary to combine the Bark with other ingredients «. 
modify its action as an astringent. Of course it was an to 
ment. It would not injure—m might do good. The result wa 
most surprising. A permanent cure was elfected within Wee 
and there has been no return of the difficulty for ning years, 
though it was of long standing. " 

A second small quantity was prepared for a lady who hag a 
bad cough, and had raised some blood, and she was cured oj it 
‘Two or three other individuals made a trial of it, and experienced 
a wonderful relief in throat difficulties. But with all these flat 
tering results, not a thought was entertained of ever putting jt ¢, 
sale, till several months had elapsed. oa 


f Goffstown 





TESTIMONIALS. 


A very large number of important testimonials have alread 
been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries a 
indeed trom all classes in society, speaking in the most tatterin 
terms of White Pine Compound. : 

Dr. Nichols, of Northtield, Vt., says :— 

“I tind the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious, no; 


: b mn . | only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also in aftec. 
it at the intended point of severance, in order to | 


tions of the kidneys, debuity of the stomach, and other kindreg 
organs." 
kev. J. K, Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 


and to secure straight and smooth edges to the | ea have tor years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
glassware. Old bottles can be put to good use| 


valuable remedy, aud can truly say I regard it as even more 
efficacious and invaluable thanever. I have just taken the Com. 
pound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 

Kev. H. D. Hodge, of West Roland, Vt., who is also a physi. 
cian, says: 

“I tind it (the C 
eases.”’ 

Says Mr. S. S. Boody, of the Mth Regi t, Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery, at Fort Tillinghast: 

“the White Pine Compound eflected a cure where a fellow was 
considered in a critical consumption by all who knew him. I cap 
fully substantiate this by men in this Company who thoughtit 
folly tor him to make a trialof it. In colds and coughs, mey 
leave the cure of the surgeon, where treatment can be had tor 
nothing, and try the Whire Pine Compound.” 

For sale by the Drugyists. 

GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 
493m lu6 Hanover Street, Boston. 


DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


Is the best Medicine in the world for scratches and old sores on 
horses or cattle. 50-26 
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THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Doctor KEennepy, or Roxsury, Maszs., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 
FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 

2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 botties will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach. 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas, 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranied to cure corrupt and running sores 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism. : 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 
1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

lto2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 


bowel: 
all derang its of the kidneys. 


8. 

1 to 2 bottles will 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excra- 
ciating disease. ; 

By tollowing the directions in the pamsphiet around each bottle, 
and by a judicious application of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA UINTMENT, al@ HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is ris! and ently cured, Manu- 
factured by DONALD KENNEDY, No. 190 Warren Street, Ror- 

, 


For sale by all Druggtsts. M—lyis 
FAMILY DYE COLOBS. 
(PaTENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 








BLACK, 
BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, 
DARK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWS, 
CLAKET BROWN, LIGHT BROWS, 
SNUFF BROWS, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scari, 
Dresses, Kibbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gioves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 
ot Wearing Apparel, 


CHERRY, 

CRLMSON, LIGHT DRAB, 

DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB DARK GREE, 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREED, 


MAGENTA. 
For 25 cents you can color as many goeds as would otherwist 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced fm 
the sume dye. The process is simple, and any une can use tt 
dye with perfect success. Directions in English, French a0¢ 
German, inside of each package. 


MAIZE, 
MAKOUON, PURPLE, 
ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, SLATE, | . 
PLNK, SALMON, SOLFERINO, 
SCARLET, VIOLET, 
LEATHER. 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving @ pertect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with many 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on 
and Ooloring. Seut by mail on receipt of price—lv cents. , 
ufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 

260 BRoapway, Bostos. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 4-7 








THE ASSORTMENT OF 
Youht’s and Boys’ Overcoats, Jackets; 
Pants, Sacks and Polka Suits, 
AT THE OLD STAND, 
No. 20 Winter Street 


Is now very large and complete, 


The Custom Department is under the direction of Mr. a 
RICHARDSON, well-known in this city, and Gentlemen, You , 
or Boys can depend upon receiving garments in the best style 0 
the art. 


43—2m J. WALTER READ, Prorrizto8. 


———— 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectart 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WERELY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.35 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,50 will invariably be charged if payment is not made at 
commencement ofthe subscription year. 
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